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‘LET THE SIGHING OF THE PRISONER COME BEFORE THEE.—ACCORDING TO THE GREATNESS OF THY POWER, PRESERVE THOU THOSE THAT ARF APPOINTED TO DIE.’"—Ririe 
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REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS 
SANCTUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE 
EARTH, TO HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOSE 
THOSE THAT ARB APPOINTED TO DEATH.-—-Bible. 














UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


MAINE! Tuomas Tuorn, for murder, 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
Time of execution any day. 


RHOD:E ISLAND! Simeon T. Hicxs, 
for murder. To be executed November, 
1847, Can neither read nor write. Age 25. 


NEW-YORK! Nero Grant (colored) 
for the murder of another colpred man named 
James Peas. ‘To be executed in Steuben Co. 
on the 25th of June. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Lawrence Harney, 
for the murder of his wife at Easton. 

James Riaes, to be hung on the 18th of 
August. 


MARYLAND! 
for engaging in an insurrection ; 
execution unknown. 

Georce Queen, the slave of John D. 
Dowling, Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 
Time of execution unknown. 

KENTUCKY! Cuarves H. Sirs, con- 
victed in Fulton county of the murder of 
Abraham O. Tyler. Execution on the 16th 
day of April. 

_ ILLINOIS! 
ihe murder of Simon Davis. 
cution not fixed. 

NORTH-CAROLINA! Tuomas Brovenu- 
Ton, for the murder of De Silvia, at Wilming- 
ton. To be executed Friday, May 21, 1847. 

Brinpcet Harman, at Philadelphia. Time 
of execution not known. 

Jounx Barerrecp, for the murder of Alfred 
Flowers in Cumberland county. Execution 
to take place on the 4th of June. 

WISCONSIN! Davin Bosnam has been 
sentenced to death for the murder of Henry 

eene. ‘Time of execution not known. 

ARKANSAS! Makxrry, forthe murder of 

is sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 


Ww». WHEELER, a slave, 
time of 


Atonzo Pennineton, for 
Time of exe- 





JUDGE 


| markable in style for his clearness and force, | dance of poverty here, and a double portion of it 





EDMONDS, of New-York. 











IPIRUSON 1b1lR 9S 


PIRI Do 
Biographical Sketch. 

Joux W. Epmonps, Judge of the Circuit 
Court and Court of Oyer and Terminer of the 
State of New-York, has for a number of years 
been known as one of the most prominent 
advocates of Prison Reform. After retiring 
from the Senate of the State, he was ap- 
pointed one of the Inspectors of the State 
Prison at Sing Sing, and was subsequently 
elected President of the Board. Upon enter- 
ing on the duties of his office, he found the 
condition and affairs of the Prison in the most 
deplorable state. Cruelties of the most un- 
heard of character were of every day occur- 
rence, both in the Male and Female Prisons. 
Blood washed the very stones upon which the 


prisoners slept, and the whipping-post was | 


never dry. Riots and rebellions were fre- 
quent among the male and female prisoners, 
vulgarity and profanity were the aliment of 


their daily conversation, and every thing bore | woman and child, would have beon convicted 


the marks of the absence of Order and Hu- 


| persons residing in the village of Sing Sing 


{In this way, the prison had become a sort of 
| ‘public crib,’ at which the inhabitants of the 
| village fed. Of course, when a regular sys- 

tem of procuring these things by contract, from 
| the lowest bidder, was adopted, these villa- 
gers were cut off from their former plunder, 
and were not slow in visiting with their wrath 
the author of their calamity. Judge Edmonds 
was accordingly burnt in effigy, and all the 
slanders that could be invented were heaped 
upon him. After getting the management and 
affairs of the Prison in a good train, he was 
appointed Judge of our highest courts. The 
present favorable condition of the Prison is too 
well known to require any description here. 
As a Judge, he has distinguished himself for 
| his dignity, learning, and liberality. A very 
large number of capital cases have been tried 
before him, and always with the greatest care 
and humanity. It was the universal opinion 
that Kleim the insane German, who killed a 











and hung under almost any other judge. But 





manity. Such isa feeble view of the condi- 
tion of this Prison when Judge Edmonds com- 
menced a work of reform. 
family from the city of New-York to the | 
neighborhood of the Prison, so that he might | 
be able to give, what was absolutely necessa- | 
ry, his whole time and energies to the work 
before him. He began with the keepers, by | 
instilling into their minds the principles of the | 
great ‘ Law of Kindness.’ He told me he 
converted one keeper by giving him to read, 

a work by Horace Mann on Corporeal Gov- | 


ernment in Schools; and thus by gradual and | 
judicious means he introduced an entirely new | 
order of things into the government and con- | 
dition of the Prison. But it was not done | 


except with great labor, bitter and determined | 


opposition, and unbounded abuse and misrep- | 
sentation from the friends of the old Reg-| York Prison Association, and one of its foun- 


re 
ime. 
duced, and one that tended more than all the 


Among other reforms that he intro-' 


others to bring down upon him a most bitter | 


and venomous persecutien, was a change in 
the manner of supplying the Prison with pro- 
visions, &c. Heretofore it had been the cus- 
tom to purchase the clothing, the meat, and 
whatever was needed in the Prison, of various 


through the humane and strictly legal exposi- 


| pranameerrss | tion of the case to the jury, by Judge E., he 


was sent to the Insane Asylum at Utica, where 


| he remains, a hopeless and confirmed case of 


dementia. In the case of the slave boy Kirk, 
the conduct and decisions of Judge Ed- 


|'monds were in the highest degree creditable 


to his head and his heart. Slavery has sel- 
dom received a severer blow than in the de- 
cision of the Judge in this case. So remark- 
able and proverbial is the humanity of the 
Judge, that the Prosecuting Attorney, in open 
court, recently declared, that ‘he never knew 
but one man brought before Judge E. for tri- 
al, that he (the Judge) did not consider inno- 


As the chief executive officer of the New- 


ders, the Judge has displayed the same ener- 
gy and benevolence that have characterised 
his course in all the important stations he has 
been called to occupy. 

Judge Edmonds is now in the prime of life, 
active and industrious, and capable of doing 
more labor than most persons in the same 


situation of life. He is a vigorous writer, re- 


} more prevalent than now. 


1s SocraAx, and not merely individual! 


| imperfection and the strength of temptation. 
- >| ty helps the criminal te make himself such. 
.| without much regard to economy or system. | 


-| doubtless is such; but 


and a pleasant and powerful speaker. 

The Portrait at the head of this article isa 
good likeness, with the exception that the 
chin and lower part of the face are too large 
and full. 


| 
For the Prisoner's Friend. 
CRIME: 


Irs Causes AND 1Ts CuRE.—No. I. 


| 
| saying—‘ Well, James, I confess I never thought se- 


‘What!’ exclaimed the aston- 
ished clergyman, ‘do you wish me to become poor?’ 
‘With all my heart, sir,’ exclaimed the old man 
seriously. ‘You have a hundred times, and more, 
told me that poverty was a blessing; and I’m sure 
there’s none I could w’sh to see better blessed than 


through eternity.’ 


, 


After a moment’s eerious reflection, dur- 

. e : 
ing which he seemed to feel the full force of this 
cutting reproof, the clergymun took his leave by 


yourself 


There are two orders of crime: the individual | riously on that point till this moment, poverty can- 


and the collective, that which is technically termed 
such, and that which is legalized, and therefore 
esteemed honorable. With the former we wish now 
to hoid conference, the latter we may touch at some 
future time. 

As civilizatlon advances, crime increases. Our 
newspapers groan, as they never groaned before, 
with their burden entitled—‘ Statistics of Crime.’ 
Murder, 


tobbery, Arson and Rupe never were 


Whether we turn our 


| eyes to the Eastern, or survey the shores and inte- 


tior of the Western world, it is crime that we see, 
crime written in letters of blood and of fire, which 
stand out in such bold relief against the sky of hu- 
man life as frequently to startle the beholder, and 
earnestly urge the inquiry—Whence the cause, 
what is the REASON of this? and ere the query it- 
self is ended, the tempest-tost waves of the raging 
sea beneath give forth the answer—ALL CRIME 
The crim- 


inal is the product of a twofold cause—socia] influ- 


ences and self-will, in the ratio of constitutional 
Socie- 
The 
matter is not altogether voluntary on his part, it is 
partly so and partly forced from without. To make 
this clear, let us attend— 
i. To THE FACT OF INTEMPERANCE. This 


is a socia} evil. It inheres in societyasitis. Itisa 


| social poison which attacks the citadel of life, and 


sets fire to the combustible materials of which that 
citadel is formed. What wonder then that the flames 
should rage furiously and with destruction. 

That intemperance is one great cause of crime, I 
presume none pretend or desire to dispute. The 
statistics of crime most plainly show this as well as 
the natural tendency of the habit, as shown in other 
and winor effects. ‘There is scarcely a criminal, 
wha, while at liberty, could be called a temperate 
man. Here is an exact correspondence between 
the life of crime, and intoxicating drink. ‘The one 
is coa.se, depraved and infernal ; the other is apapied 
to beget infernal life. tstimulates the more brutal 
passions, and stupefics the humanity of the victim. 
It subverts the organic, and the spiritual life, and 
turns Paradise into a Bedlam! Under its influence, 
man becomes an inverse image of God, and there- 
fore ripe for all kinds of criminal acts, to which 
there was a constitutional or educational tendency 
previously to intoxication. Crime, therefore, comes 
from Intemperance, as legitimately, as any effect 
ever followed its corresponding cause. And it is no 
just objection to this view of the subject, that intem 
perance does not produce crime in @ large portion 
of its victims; for we have not yet contended that 
this cause of crime is anything more than an outward 
ene. The inward wil! may be the vital cause, and 
intemperance is that which 
often calls the will into action, and helps greatly to 
determine the choice in favor of criminal acts. We 
call it, therefore, one of the more prominent causes, 
ef its kind, of that dreadful scourge of the race, 
called crime. But let us look— 

2, AT THE FACT 
how or other, the world has either had the idea 
‘preached into’ it, or been preached into the 
idea, that ‘poverty is a blessing.” I recollect an 
anecdote of a Scotch clergyman and a peasant, 


OF POVERTY. Some 


which goes to illustrate this statement, as_ well 
how the curse of poverty. A _ clergy- 


Si) 


as to 
man of a certain parish in Scotland having visited 
one of the peasantry, his parishioner, who was sick, 
and being about to take his leave, held out his hand 
to the object of his visit, who pressed it affection- 
ately, at the same time thanking the pastor for his 


kind solicitude concerning the welfare of his soul, 











not be a blessing; it is, at best, a misfortune.’ 

Now let us take a picture of poverty from Doug- 
lass Jerrold:—‘ It is not necessary to recapitulate 
the horrors I have witnessed in the regions of pover- 
ty. It is said that the eras of pestilence and famine 
ure passed, but so will not those say who have vis- 


{ 
ited the dwellings of the Operatives of our great man- 


ufacturing towns, when the markets are glutted, and 


the mills and munufactories are close!. Pestilence 





| 


| 


still rages as fiercely as ever, in the form of typhus, 
(God’s 


image) stretched on straw, wrapped only in a mat, 


engendered by want. I have seen a man, 
resign his breath, frem starvation, in the prime of 
life. 
a small house, situate on the banks of a common 


I have ent red, on a sultry summer’s night, 


sewer, wherein one hundre!l and twenty-seven hu- 
man beings, of both s xes and all ages, were indéis- 
criminately erowded. I have been in the pestilen- 
tial hovels of our great manufacturing cities, where 
life was corrupted in every possible mode, from the 
malaria of the sewer to the poison of the gin-bottle. 
I have been in the shéds of the peasant, worse than 
the hovel of the Russian, where eight squalid, dir- 
ty, boorish creatures were to be kept alive by eight 
shillings per week, irregularly paid. I have seen 
the humanities cf life desecrated in every way. 
I have seen the father snatch the bread from the 
child, and the mother offer the gin-bottle for the 


breast. Ihave seen, too, generous sacrifices, and 





tender considerations, to which the boasted chival- 
| ries of Sydney and Edward were childish ostenta- 
tion. Ihave found Wrong so exalted, and Right so 
debased—I have seen and known of so much misery, 
that the faith in good has shivere ! within me.’ 

From these examples, particularly, as well as 
from o.r every day observation, it becomes very 
evident that poverty is no blessing—that it is venly 
acurse toman. We maintain, also, that it is one 
prolific cause of crime ‘An evil tree cannet bring 
forth good fruit.’ These dens of filth and starvation 
make men desperate, who have spirits of latent fire. 
Crime, therefore, follows, of necessity, the action 
of this operative cause. : 

Moreover, the history of crime shows the crim- 
inal to have come, in the majority of cases, from 
the ranks of poverty. Grant now, if you please, 
even a constitutional tendency to crime—grant a 
will, even, favorable to its commission; and would 
not the result have been very different, had he who 
is new the criminal, been nurtured amid the pleasing 
end beautiful scenes of art and of nature, having 
soine one, or more, to care and provide for his wel- 
fure? But you reply, The criminal makes his own 
poverty! an.l, therefore, is himself the cause of that 
which, in ita tarn, becomes the cause of his crime, 
He will not work, and thas get an honest living. 
He robs others, and then murders them, to conceal, 





if need be, the first criminal act, instead of honestly 
earning his livelihood, and by the ‘sweat of his 
brow,’ or by enterprise in business, gaining a com- 
petence that shall place him above the reach of 
poverty. 
gross ignorance of human uature, and of human 
life, as well as of the force of outward circumstances 
A man born 


Rut this objection savors not a little of 


in determining results as to character. 
in poverty, raised also in its midst, and surrounded 
by its accompaniments, has had an education, an ex- 
perience, over which, in the first instanee, certain- 
ly, and in the main, we should say, he has had no 
control. How then could he be otherwise than poor?- 
How could he otherwise thin have a depraved life? 
Every thing operates to this end in the case, and it is 
quite unavailing tosay that, by his own unaided 
its 
To 


this, 1 am well aware that it may be replied, with 


will, he could raise himself to affluence and 


blessings, and thus save himself from crime. 


and concluded by saying, ‘God grant ye an abun {2 seeming plausibility, that many of the great and 
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90 
the good men of the ages, have been poor; yetsnot-/ PPIRISON ERIS PRIBIND. 


withstanding their poverty, they have riser: superior 
to it, and become the world’s benefactors ; instead 
of becoming criminals themselves, through poverty, 
they have been greatly instrumental in preventing 
crine. But it may be said, ia reply, that such men | 
are excep'ions to the general fact. Besides, it may | BOSTON: 

be doubted whether such often come from the ranks WEDNESDAY, JUNE 9, 1847. 
of extreme poverty. ‘There are differeut degrees > ee 
of this social vice; and, if we are not very much | 


dof'a HENRY VIiil. 

iste ‘4 of filth “depravity, as | . 

rey = — | Perhaps a more blood-thirsty and volup- 
above, seldom produce | 


on ee tuous despot x lived than this monarch 
the genius, the philanthropist and the pions man.) 9. — << se aude : ofa 7 
We do not say that, by t':e proper instrumentalities, | His reign extended over a period of thirty- 
such cannot be made to come from the hovels of the Seven years. Like all other tyrants, he was a 
e strong advocate of the death-punishment. 








‘f shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of 
death until I have the infullibility of human judg- 
ment demonstrated to me.’—Lafayette. 





—_—— 





deepest poverty. But as such instrumentalities are. 4 — 
not in« pe-ation, and have not been, we see not how | During his reign, the clipping of an English 
other evil r sults can be expected to follow the exis- shilling was punished with death, To say he 
tence of poverty in any considerable degree, while | was lawfully married to one of his wives was 
the case remains as i: is. And if, perchance, here a capital offence! For, of course, if he was 
and there an individual should ascend from this so- | lawfully married to one, he was not to the 
cial hell, it would only prove the interior force of his | other. It is stated on respectable authority, 
mind and will, to be greater than the power of cir- | that during his reign, 72,000 persons died by 
cumstances... He ascends in spite of poverty. This | the hands of the executioner, being at the rate 
does not help him up the ladder of improvement, | y¢ 29009 every year! Sometimes twenty cul- 


but tends to draw him\ack. View the matter, then, 
in any light we will, we can only come to the con- 
clusion that poverty tends only to evil, and that 
crime is one of its major results. 
— 
A Backwoods Jury. 

It appears thata character notorious not 
for the most enviable and rigid system of mor- 
als, was indicted, imprisoned, and was about 
to be tried for stealing certain smoked hog— 
bettor known as bacon. Judge B., eminent 
as a lawyer—since a Senator in Congress— 
happened at the time to have business in the 
same court, and at the urgent request of the 
unfortunate victim of the law, he was induced 
to visit him in jail. 

After a short dialogue the Judge was re- 
quested to act as his counsel—a fee of $50 at 
the same time being proffered. Upon question- 
ing the man, he found, Ist, That he had stol- 
en the bacon; 2d, That several witnesses had 
seen him in the act and were summoned to 
give their testimony against him, and 3d, 
That a portion of the bacon was founs in 
his possession. Under these circumstances, 
Judge B. declined taking the fee, saying that he 
could do nothing for him, and that his convic- 








tion was certain. 


‘ But, Judge,’ pleaded the prisoner, ‘1 want 
you to get up and talk to ’em.’ 

‘It would do no good, my man,’ replied 
Judge B. ‘ the testimony cannot fail to con- 
vict you. I cannot conscientiously take your 
money.’ 

‘ That’s my look out, Judge,’ returned the 
prisoner. ‘ All I want of you is to get upand 
talk to ’em.’ 

The Judge being thus pressed, told the man 


prits were hung on one gallows! And we are 
told that society was never in a worse condi- 
tion. Crimes multiplied on every hand, And 
so itever must be. Severe laws invariably 
increase the very crimes they were intended to 
prevent. The reign of this detested tyrant 
is one among a thousand proofs that might be 
presented in illustration of this truth. It is 
a curious fact in looking over history to find 
the gallows and tyranny flourishing in the 
same soil. And now if the death-punishment 
were abolished, there is not a tyrant that 
could remain on his throne a single hour, nor 
a slave that could be kept in his chains. 


We have been peculiarly struck with the 
history of this tyrant. We naturally wish to 
know something of the fate of one who caused 
such a vast amount of suffering on earth. It 
is a great law in the moral world, that neither 
king nor subject can reverse, ‘that he that do- 
eth wrong shall suffer for the wrong which 
he doeth, and there is no respect of persons.’ 








that he would undertake his defence, but that 
it would be entirely futile. 

The case came on the next day. . The wit- 
nesses swore point blank to the identity of 
the prisoner, his stealing and possession of 
the bacon. Judge B., according to promise, 
got up und addressed’ the jury, ‘talked to 
them’ in a way anything rather than to the 
purpose, for about fifteen minutes, and the 
case went before the jury. What was his 
astonishment when they, without leaving the 
box, rendered a verdict of ‘ not guilty!’ The 
prisoner was of course immediately liberated. 
Judge B., taking him aside, said, ‘Well, my | 
man, what could have induced the jury to 
bring in such a verdict is entirely beyond my 
comprehension; how with such testimony they 
coull bring you in ‘ not guilty,’ is utterly unae- 


countable to me.’ 

‘ Judge,’ said the released culprit, witha 
knowing wink, ‘ eight on’em had some of the | 
bacon!’ 

The rascal knew perfectly well! that the em- 





inence of the counsel would shelter the jury | 
bringing in a verdict for the party for whom 


| so conspicuous 


This law can no more be reversed than the 
stars in their courses. It reaches man in ev- 
ery possible condition. It finds its way into 
the gorgeous palace as well as the miserable 
hovel. The sinner may possibly escape every 
human tribunal, but he cannot escape that 
great tribunal which God has established 
every where in the dominion of sin. He 
may fly, but he cannot fly from the Judge of 
all the earth, nor from himself! Sooner or 
later his ‘sin will find him These 
thoughts have occurred to us on reading the 
death of this monarch. In that hour, the 
blood-stained victims of his reign must have 
stood before his bewildered imagination. He 
would have given all the splendors of his gor- 
geous palace, yea, all the riches of earth, had 
they been at his disposal, for one moment of 
rest to his troubled soul. But the hour of 
judgment had come. His fate must be met. 
The following thrilling description will show 
the dreadful end of one who spared not, in 
his bloody career, those who unfortunately 
came within his power:—c. s. 


out,’ 


‘ The career of the tyrant was drawing fast 
to its close, and conscious of the awful change 
preparing for him, he was like a chained lion, 
eager to dip his fangs in the blood of all who 
came near him. In this terrible state of agony 
to himself and distress to his attendant, he 
lingered on to his last hours; no one daring to 
prepare him for his approaching dissolution. 
At last Sir Anthony Denny undertook the re- 
sponsibility, and as a reward for his good feel- 
ing, the communication was received by the 
king with comparative composure. But now, 
a dreadful scene of anguish and remorse en-+ 
sued, as the acts of injustice, misrule and cruel- 
ty which had marked the tyrant’s career in 
life, arose in dread array against him in his 
dying moments, and _ bitterly did he deplore 
those scenes in which he had tormerly borne 

apart. He prayed olen and 
fervently to the Almighty for forgiveness, and 
requested the presence of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, as a consolation to him in his Jast hour. 
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Distribution of the Profits of Labor. 


Among the safest means of reserving to la- 
bor its adequate reward, are associations of 
workmen for mutual aid. Some interesting 
facts have lately been presented in England on 
this subjeet. There is an association in Bel- 
fast, called the Joint Stock Company of Jour- 
neymen Boot and Shoe Makers. It had its 
origin among those who were thrown out of 
employment. on refusing to work for inade- 
quate wages, Lord Wallscourt, of Ireland, 
speaking of the plan in reference to the ag~- 
ricultural department, says—‘ I have tried the 
plan for seventeen years, and have found it to 
answer much beyond my hopes, inasmuch as 
it completely identifies the workman with the 
success of the farm.’ M. Lecluire, a house- 
painter in Paris, has for some years been pur- 
suing « similar course with his workmen with 
equal success, We hope to see some move- 
ment of this kind’in our own country that will 
be successful, We talk much, but we effect 
little. We see now every where the capital- 
ist becoming rich upon the lubors of the poor 
mechanic. Why cannot we have a more uni- 
ty of interest? We fear that unless something 
is done, the day is not far distant when seenes 
of distress will overtake the working classes, 
of which we have now a very inedequate con- 
ception.—c. Ss. r 





Hemes for Working Men. 


Of late societies have been formed in Great 
Britain to enable persons of the working class 
to become proprietors of tenements. One of 
these is the Leeds Union Operative Land and 
Building Society. Its objects are first to en- 
able stockholders to purchase their own dwel- 
lings or other freehold and leasehold property, 
by weekly payments. Secondly, to provide a 
better investment of weekly raisings than is 
offered by the Savings Bank. ‘The Chartist 
Co-operative Land Society is another impor- 
tant association of this kind, which, before it 
had existed six months, numbered from 5000 
to 6000 members, with a fund of nearly 
£5000. 

We always rejoice in any movement which 
seeks to relieve the working man. ‘The above 
plan seems to meet a want whieh has long ex- 
isted. There are many men who. could save 
something from their weekly earnings towards 
the purchase of a house, who would otherwise 
spend that amount for some trifling object. 
We see not why a similar movement could 
not be madé in this country. Who will’begin 
the work? There ought to be a condition of 
society in’ which every one should own a 
dwelling for himself and family. Why should 
some men have large, lordly estates beyond 
what they can occupy, and others have not 
one convenient room? Is there not a remedy 
somewhere ?—c. s. 





Asylum for Aged Laborers. 

During the past year, a meeting has been 
held in London by the journeymen masons, 
for the purpose of establishing a fund to build 
ahome for them in their old age. It was 
numerously attended. The idea is certainly 
a good one and worthy of imitation. We 
have heard that there is in New-York an 
Asylum for aged women, though we have not 
the precise plan of operation. Something of 


Picture of the Prisoner. 


The June number of the Herald of Truth 
is upon our table. We have read it with the 
deepest interest. _We most devoutly pray the 
number of such publications may be greatly 
increased. The article on the next presiden- 
cy contains most important thoughts and one 
gestions, and they come to us at a most sea- 
sonable hour. We hope they will be heeded 
by the American people. 
- Tue Stroceres or Genius is a well writ- 
ten article. The author shows us ina most 
beautiful manner how often those who have 
genius are jeft to struggle with poverty. He 
gives us a description of a beautiful painting 
by Mrs. Spencer, who was so poor when she 
began it that she painted it over another pic- 
ture, BecausE she had not the means of pur- 
chasing the canvass! Here follows the de- 
scription of it. 


‘ The scene is a dungeon, whose walls of 
massive stone show the hopelessness of es- 
cape. Upon some straw spread upon the 
floor, is seated the prisoner; he is bound by 
heavy chains; hanging over him, her face 

wessed upon his forehead, is his wife, who 
thas cometo visithim. The prisoner is ga- 
‘zing upon her face,—what pen can describe 
the anguish of sdéul revealed in that look?— 
The countenance is indicative of exhaustless 
affection, and hopeless despair; the upturned 
eye contains a world of unutterable emotion, 
but no tear trickles down the care-worn cheek; 
the sources of his sorrow lie deeper than the 
springs of that fountain of bitter waters.— 
here is some thing in the physiognomy of 
the prisoner, that assures us his offence must 
be of a political rather than a vicious charac- 
ter—the wife does not seem entirely over- 
whelmed with grief, in fact, she brings tidings 
that indicate all will yet be well; the sorrow 
she manifests arises from the sight of his suf- 
fering, and the cruel usage to which he has 
been subjected. He yet believes that hope is 
gone, and that he sees her who is the strong- 
est link that binds him to earth, for the last 
time. We do not wish to be mere eculogists; 
we cannot tell what may be said by the critic 
who limits his remarks to the mere technicali- 
ties of the art—but we must say that the mind 
which could imagine, and the hand that could 
execute the scene here depicted, must be those 
of a PAINTER.’ 





The Brotherhood of Mercy. 


When in Pittsfield, Mass., a few months 
since, a benevolent gentlemen, with whom I 
there became acquainted, spoke to me of the 
Brotherhood of Merey. I had not before 
heard of them. He informed me that Bona- 
parte instructed his soldiers not to injure any 
of this brotherhogd. This interesting fact 
shows the protecting power of goodness.— 
‘Who will harm you,’ says one, ‘ if ye be fol- 
lowers of that which is good?’- ‘ The name of 
the Lord is a strong tower, into which the 
righteous run and are safe.’ 

In the Sketches of Travels in Italy, by 
Dumas, a brief account is given of this singu- 
lar and truly ancient order of charitables:— 

‘It was founded in 1244, on occasion of the 
frequent pestilences which at that period des- 
olated the town, and it has been perpetuated 
to the present day, without any alteration ex- 
cept in its details—with none in its purely 
charitable spirit. It is composed of seventy- 
two brothers, called chiefs of the watch, who 
are each in service four months in the year. 
Of these seventy-two brothers, thirty are 
priests, fourteen gentlemen, and twenty-eight 
artists. To these, who represent the aristo- 
cratic classes and the liberal arts, nre added 
500 laborers and workmen, who may be said 





this kind should be done. There is in the) 
mind of nearly every one a sort of disgrace | 
connected with going to an almshouse, how- | 
ever comfortable may be its arrangements. If 
men can by any association provide for old 
age by their own efforts, it will not only re- 
lieve the public chest of a great burden, but | 
be far more satisfactory to themselves. We | 
hope, then, at some day, to find a building, 
over the door of which shall be written—AN 
Asutcum For Acep Laporers.—c. 8. 








Ten Hour System. 





A bili has been introduced into Parliament 


penitents, with openings only for the eyes and 


to represent the people. The seat of the 
brotherhood is the place del Duomo. Each 
brother has there, marked with his own name, 
a box enclosing a black robe like that of the 


mouth, in order that his good actions may 
have the further merit of being performed in 
secret. Immediately that the news of any ac- 
cident or disaster is brought to the brother 
who is upon guard, the bell sounds its alarm, 
once, twice, or thrice, according to the gravity 
of the case; and at the sound of the bell, 
every brother, wherever he may be, is bound 
to retire at the instant, and hasten to the ren- 
dezvous. ‘There he learns what misfortune or 
what suffering has claimed his pious offices; 
he puts on his black robe and a broad hat, 
takes the taper in his hand, and goes forth 
where the voice of misery calls him. If it is 


The Archbishop was sent for with all speed; 
|but ere he arrived the king was speechless. 
Tre Paornetic Dew-prors. A delicate) The prelate took the hand of his dying master, 
‘child, pale and prematurely wise, was com-| and implored him to offer some token of his 
plaining on a hot morning, that the poor dew- | repentance and faith as a Christian. The king 
4 ; | pressed his hand; it was his last effort; and in 

drops had been to hastly snatched away, and | a few moments a lump of senseless clay was 
not allowed to glitter on the flowers like other | all that remained of the once dreaded mon- 
" arch. Henry VIII. expired in the 50th year 
ef his age, having reigned 37 years and’nine 
months, and was buried in the splendid Mauso- 
leum at Windsor, partly erected by Cardinal 
Woolsey, butnever completed. In the king’s 
, : are | will it was ordered that this tomb should be 
them away with his heat, or swallow ed them |finished according to the original design; but 
up in his wrath.’ Soon after came rain and a jt is worthy of remark, that neither this, nor 
rainbow, whereupon his father pointed up- | any | a wives requests of the + werd es 

ee . ‘ specified in his last testament were complie 

werds:: < See,’ said he, *thebe stande the dove) with, so true it is that the memory of the un- 
drops’ glorious roset—a glittering Jewelry—| just is ever coupled with scorn, and that they 
in the heavens; and the clownish fool tramples | who possess no claim to the love of their fel- 
on them no more. By this, thou art taught | lows, can, when bereft of power, expect noth- 


shaiis Whitt Vviibeabe h bl . .-. |ing from their fears. Of the magnificent 
at what withers upon earth blooms again in | tomb, the construction of which had occupied 





he might plead. 


happier dew-drops that live the whole night 
through, and sparkle in the moonlight and | 
through the morning onward to noonday. | 

‘The sun,’ said the child, ‘ has chased) 


heaven.’ Thus the father spoke, and knew not!3o much of the attention of the luxurious 


that he spoke prefiguring words; for soon after Cardinal, nota vestige now remains; it was 
: ; ; , ; 'removed piecemeal by the spoilers during the 
the delicate child, with the eis - 

. morning brightnes |civil wars, and there is not a stone to mark 


of bis early wisdom, was exhaled, like a dew- H the resting place of him who w as the scourge 
j of a nation.’ 





drop, into heaven.—Jean Paul. 





to restrict the time of work to ten hours @/ some wounded man, they bare him to the 


day. Evidence was adduced showing that | hospital; if the man is dead, to a chapel; the 
in mills where there had been a reduction of nobleman, and the day laborer, clothed with 
| the same robe, support together the same lit- 
iter, and the link which unites these two ex- 
It was shown, as a remarkable fact, that even | tremes of socieiy is some sick pauper, who, 
the great quantity of work was not diminished, | knowing neither, is praying equally for beth, 
and what was still better, it was more faith-|®%4 when these brothers of mercy have quit- 

oa r | ted the house, the children whose father they 
fully done. ‘The wages of the laborers were | have carried out, or the wife whose husband 
not less, and their health was much improved.|they have borne away, have but to look 
It was found, too, that a far better state of | round them, and always, on some worm-eaten 
piece of furniture, there will be found a pious 
alms, deposited by an unknown hand. The 
ployers. A bill has actually passed the House} Grand Duke himself is a member of this 


‘  . } ; > 
of Commons restricting the labors of females | ee and aoe’ —_ — — = 
“T Dn : ithan once, atthe sound of that melancholy 
end children to ten hours a day : The ~ bell, he has clothed himself ia the uniform of 
hour system finds many ardent friends in Eng-| charity, and penetrated, unknown, side by 


land. We have ever felt that ten hours a day | side with a day laborer, to the bed’s head of 
was sufficient for any man to labor, and tha 


, | some dying wretch, and that his presence had 

b 1 this hb ‘ Ww i ir hi _ afterwards been detected only by the alms 
eyond this he must necessarily impair his|}. pad left behind.’ 

health, besides performing his work in a very | 


unfaithful manner.—c. s. 


labor, the results had been very satisfactory. 


feeling existed between them and their em- 





Boox Binyoine.—We have made arrange- 


sigs ial 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, representative of the | ™ents for book binding on favorable terms; 


city of Boston in Congress, was present at a late | Orders sent to this office will receive imme- 


throw them away. 


ger. 


Prison Discipline Society. hy 
A very interesting debate on the subject of 
Prison Reform hus been going on ever since 
| Anniversary week. Such an excitement op 
this topic has, probably, never before beep 
known in this city. .'‘Phe whole subject of 
Prison Discipline has been discussed; not on- 
ly the merits of the congregate and seperat, 
systems, but the whole doings of the society, 
The ablést men iu our city have entered into 
the debate. Among them we notice Dr, 
Channing, Chas. Sumner, Esq., Geo. S. Hil. 
Jard, Esq., Bradford Sumner, Esq., Rey, 
Geo. Allen, of Worcester, Mass., Francis (. 
Gray, and Dr. 8. G. Howe. 
Mr. Hillard related the following anecdote: 
‘A certain violin-player was called to play 
before George III. He said to his majesty, 
‘ There are three classes. Those who know 


and those who play well.’ He congratulated 
his Sire that he had procured one of the see- 
ond class.’ So Mr. Hillard said it was in re- 
gard to Prison Reform. ‘There were those 
who knew nothing, those who knew imper- 
fectly, and those who knew well. He be. 
longed to the second class. 

‘ The'society has been severe! y handled. On 
the last evening we stated a few facts. We 
have found a determination on the part of the 
Secretary to shut out our labors. Not the 
slightest mention is made of our office or pe- 
riodical, Why is this? Does Mr. Dwight 
intend to give an incorrect view of the move- 
ments of our city? Is it nothing that a week- 
ly paper, devoted to the reformation of the 
criminal, is published in our city? A writer 
in the Morning Post attributes this to secta- 
rianism. We do not pretend to give the pre- 
cise reason. There isthe fact. Let the pub- 
lic judge. If Mr. Dwight chose to conceal 
some facts on this great subject, the commu- 
nity will soon judge in the matter. We be- 
lieve the day is at hand when another medium 
of information will be sought out. Let a suf- 
ficient interest be awakened, andthe means 
be properly directed, and we know Boston 
can give as correct a view of the whole pris- 
on movement as any city in this whole coun- 
try, or, perhaps, in the whole civilized world, 
The meeting was adjourned to be holden 
June 9th, at Tremont Temple, when the dis- 
cussion will again he renewed. 

eens nail 








Fair in Aid of the Prisoner. 


At a meeting held in Lynn, at the house of 
J. N. Buffum, May 24th, of a number of per- 
sons, agho are interested in the redemption of 
the criminal, and desire so to change the pub- 
lic sentiment thut his life shall not be taken, 
and who believe it to be a Christian duty to 
visit and assist the prisoners, voted to hold a 
Fair in Lynn on the fifth of July, to promote 
the above named objects. The undersigned 
were selected as a Board of Managers, ani 
they now call onthe humane in Lyon and 
other towns to aid them inthis good work. 
The Fair will be held on the fifth of July, 
(the fourth coming on Sunday.) Any goods 
that are saleable and useful, will be thank- 
fully received. ‘They should be forwarded to 
either of the Managers as early as Saturilay, 
the third of July. A Committee was unen- 
imously chosen to solicit aid. 


MIRRIAM B. JOHNSON, 

HANNAH BUFFUM, 

Mrs. ROGERS, 

RUTH BUFFUM, 

CHRSTOPHER JOHNSON, 
Managers. 





A Slave’s Logic. 


+ We find the subjoined in a little book called 
‘ The Slaveholder’s Religion’ :— 

‘ As the slaves are prevented from learning 
to read, they are fit subjects to be duped with 
special preaching and oral instruction. Rev. 
Joshua Boucher, formerly a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; states that the 
slaves of the South are told that God made 
them black with the design they should be 
slaves; and that when travelling and preach- 
ing in the South, another preacher, belonging 
to the same church, related the following con- 
versation, which took place between himself 
and a slave boy :— 

Minister.—* Have you any religion?’ 
Boy.—‘ No, sir.” 

Min.—‘ Don’t you love God?’ 

Boy.—‘ What! me love God, wko made 
me with a black skin, and white men to whip 
me !? 





Iratian Proverss. An idle man is a bol- 


ster for the devil. 


The best throw to make with dice is 


A woman and a glass are never out of dan 





levee of the British Queen. ° | diate attention. 


nothing of the violin, those who play bai'ly, | 
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From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 
THE POOR ORPHAN. 


Alone in this world east an orphan distrest, 
No home, wlth its welcome, to claim, 

With brother’s nor sister's kind sympathy blest, 
No kindred that shares in my name; 

I mingle in sorrow, where other hearts beat 
In gaiety through their career, 

And sink at the thought, there’s no feeling to greet 
My desolate bosom—no friendship to meet— 

No warmth of affection to cheer. 


As I gaze on the future with gloomy despair, 
And fee! my condition forlorn, 

With that deepest of mortifications to bear, 
Of being but ignobly born: 

I am brought to the wonder what springs of the heart, 
What feelings in Nature there are, 

That freeze what should else a sweet comfort im- 

part, . 

And check what emotions might otherwise start, 

At the storms that through orphanage war. 


The ruins of hope, that bright solace so nurs’d, 
When the stream of existence was calin, 

In dismal perspective before me have burst, 
And wither’d my heart’s cherish’d balm; 

Whilst onward, as slow and despondent I roam, 
With the wreck of a mind almost crush’d: 

Ev’ry thought that beam’d bright at my infancy’s 

home, 

And all its gay pleasure ’s now mockingly come, 

As if fresh from the heart they had gush’d. 


Where now those gay pleasures, as flowers that 
sprung 
In fragrance through youth's gentle path? 
Where fled those bright thoughts that were joyously 
flung 
O’er trouble’s yet slumbering wrath. 
Alas! what remains but a broken heart’s sigh, 
To echo in faintness their doom, 
To moan as their memories like spirits pass by, 
Still waning, as day-beams recede from the sky 
When night spreads her mantle of gloom. 


As I dwell on those times when simplicity’s smile 
So fondly, so lovingly beam’d, 

That life was as sunshine, all brightness the while, 
And short but of Paradise seem’d. 

I can almost discredit that ever on earth 
The coldness of scorn could exist, 

That feeling whose source can be traced but to 

worth, 

Untrammel’d by prejudice, link’d not to birth, 

Could vanish through poverty’s mist. 


O! Friendship, what art thou, if more than a name 
Thou bearest, when misery hangs © 

Its torch at the heurt, when its merciless flame 
May light up its torturing pangs’ 

If e’er thou couldst pour in the mind of distress, 
A balm its deep pain to assuage; 

The orphan has wrongs that thy smile might re 

dress, 

Thy pity relieve, where cold scoffings oppress, 

Where feeling ’s a colorless page. SEIMA. 





DEPARTMENT. 


PEAGE 


ON EARTH PEACE; GOOD WILL TO MEN. 





Warand Charity—Natjonal Inconsisten- 
ces. 

Bars. Spear: I have wondered much to per- 
ceive, that the absurdity of the position oc- 
cupied by the United States at the present 
time, docs not appear to arrest general atten- 
tion. The same people that are exulting over 
the slaughter of thousauds at a blow in Mex- 
ico, are deeply touched by the starvation of a 
few Irish. The same hands that are con- 
tributing to save life in Ireland, are supplying 
implements and means (to destroy it in Mexi- 
co. Thesame hearts that throb with anguish 
at the recital of Irish suffering, rejoice over 
the accounts of the pillaged cities, desolated 
homes, and murdered inhabitants of Mexico. 
The same nation that is ostentatiously claim- 
ing the credit of generosity and liberality to 
one race of men, is in the same breath glory- 
ing in its success and skill in spreading waste, 
and poverty, and misery among another.— 
‘Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing.’ And that without any apparent 
perception of the terrible anomaly: without 
seeming to perceive the revolting inconsisten- 
cy of such a course; or the enormous guilt of 
a people who know, and can exhibit so well 
the duty of helping their brethren, at the same 
time employed in murdering and robbing them. 
There is a sadness in this spectacle, that dis- 
arms criticism and censure. A great people, 
enlightened with the Gospel of God’s grace, 
and rejoicing in the price less blessing of liber- 
ty and peace, stooping to the guidance of an- 
imal passions and base interests! and .under 
their influence violating the peace and the 
liberties of their fellow-men—slaughtering, 
pillaging, crushing! Oh, the spiritual dark- 
ness, the moral deadness implied in all this! 
the apostacy from the Christian principle and 
spirit, the treason against God and Jesus! 
Where, in this crisis, is the feeling of human- 
ity, the love of justice, the abhorrence of 
wrong, which I so fondly believed New-Eng- 
land hearts the home of ? All smothered be- 
neath the baleful passions of national glory, 
and an indiscriminating, vicious patriotism! 
Where is the feeling of human brotherhood, 
that blazed forth so brightly in relief for poor, 
stricken Ireland, and elicited the deep cry of 
her gratitude, across the Atlantic, to inspire 
us anew in the same blessed course? Surely 
that one effort has not exhausted New-Eng- 
land sympathy and generosity. Is it not the 
promise -of still nobler efforts and sacrifices 








for human redemption—of atime when New- 
England shall forego national antipathies and 
sectional interests, and yearn with a truly 
brotherly soul towards all humanity? May 
we not hope that yetit will protest against 
bloodshed and war and wash its hands of all 
participation in them? Can the spirit that de- 





From the Chronotype. 


Mr. WaicGur: I have remembered from early 
youth the following beautiful littte Ode, but did not 
know till this moment from whose pen it proceeded. 
It, was written by Joun Scorr, Esq., of Ainwell, 
near Ware, in Hertfordshire, England—a gentleman 
of retired leisure, and literary and humane accom- 
plishments—and was published nearly seventy years 
ago in an octavo volume of his Poetical Works. 
Such sentiments, although a type of ancient time, 
seem to me well suited to be breathed again through 
as true a type of the present as your valuable pages. 
G. K. 

DRUM’S DISCORDANT 
SOUND. 
I hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round and round and round: 
To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 
And lures from cities and from fields, 
To sell their liberty for charms 
Of tawdry lace, and glittering arms: 
And when Ambition’s voice commands, 
To march, and fight, and fall, in foreign lands. 


I HATE THAT 


I hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round, and round, and round: 
To me it talks of ravag’d plains, 

And burning towns, and ruin’d swains, 
And mangled limbs, and dying groans, 
And widows’ tears, and orphans’ moans; 
And all that Mercy’s hand bestows, 
To fill the catalogue of human woes. 





SONNET EXTRAORDINARY. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Sitting one evening with a learned Miss, 
We soon began to talk of learned things, 
Not frills or flowers, rigmarole or rings, 
But fountains full of intellectual bliss. 
Thus, in high converse, from some distant place 
There came a strain of music, soft and clear; 
I saw a flash of pleasure light her face, 
And whispered poesy in her willing ear. 
She smiled, and asked who composed the lines— 
Whence they were from? she thought them excellent, 
And more expressive than the song of birds, 
When earth, with lovely spring flowers is besprent. 


1 answered, Milton. She said, ‘ Yes! I know it, 


I’ve read his works,—uncommon preity poet 


plores and arrests Famine, contemplate with 
complacency the Sword and its ravages?— 
Or must this act of noble magnanimity stand 
forth in the day of this nation’s judgment, 
to prove that she knew her duty, though she 
did it not; and to aggravate her guilt and en- 
hance her condemnation? God forbid. 


Yours in hope, 
B. H. CT ARK. 





Sidney Smith on War. 


Among the last productions of the pen of 
Sydney Smith was one ‘ on the duties of the 
Queen,’ in which this forcible paragraph oc- 
curs :— 

*A second great object which I hope will 
be impressed upon the mind of this royal lady 
is a rooted horror of war, an earnest and pas- 
sionate desire to keep her people in a state of 
profound peace. The greatest curse which 
can be entailed upon mankind is a state of war. 
All the atrocious crimes committed in years of 
peace; all that is spent in peace by the secret 
corruptions or by the thoughtless extravagance 
of nations, are mere triflescompared with the 
gigantic evils which stalk over the world ina 
state of war. God is forgotten in war; every 
principle of Christian charity trampled upon; 


and the husband, and the brother dying miser- 
ably in distant lands; you see the breaking of 
human hearts; you hear the shrieks of widows 
and children after the battle; and you walk 





human industry extinguished: you see the son, | 


| those, which, like the alligator or the tiger or 





over the mangled bodies of the wounded call- 
ing upon death. I would say to that royal 
child, worship God by loving peace; it is not 
your humanity to pity a beggar by giving him 
food or raiment. I can dothat. That is the 
charity of the humble and the unknown. 
Widen your heart for the more expanded 
miseries of mankind. Pity the mothers of 
the peasantry who see their sons torn away 
from their families; pity your poor subjects 
| crowded into hospitals, and calling, in their 





‘last breath, upon their distant country and 


PRISONER’S FRIEND, 











their young Queen; pity the stupid frantic 
folly of human beings who are always ready 
to tear each other to pieces, and to deluge the 
earth with each other’s blood, This is your 
extended hamanity, and this the great field of 
your compassion. Extinguish in your heart 
the fiendish love of military glory, from which 
your sex does not necessarily exempt you, 
and to which the wickedness of flatterers may 
urge. Say upon your death-bed, ‘I have made 
few orphans in my reign—I have made few 
widows; my object has been peace. I have 
used all the weight of my character and all the 
power of my situation to check the irrascible 
passions of mankind, and to turn them to the 
arts of honest industry. This has been the 
Christianity of my throne, and this the gospel 
of my sceptre. In this way I have striven to 
worship my Redeemer and Judge.’ 


TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 
(Though graced with paliahed manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting er? the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’—Cowper. 














The Claims of the Brute Creatic.. 
BY REV. J. B. OWEN, M. A. 


Their claim is founded on the nature of 
things. Who is more helpless than man him- 
self, with all his Godlike faculties, when 
stripped of the aids which he receives from 
those numerous classes of inferior beings, 
whose qualities, powers and instincts are ad— 
mirably and wonderfully constructed for its 
use? If, inthe examination of their instincts, 
we could discover nothing else put that admi- 
rable construction for man’s assistance,—if 
the animals presented no organs for their 
own gratification—no sensibility to pain or 
pleasure—no grateful sense of kindness—no 
suffering from neglect or injury—no senses 
analagous, though inferior, to our own,— 
there might be some excuse for our making 
the best use for ourselves of the property in 
them, which God has bestowed upon us.— 
But, my brethren, it requires no extensive 
acquaintance with natural history to know 
that the just and impartial God of nature has 
provided every animal that comes in contact 
with man, with organs and feelings for its 
own use and enjoyment, as well us for the 
use of man. Almost every sense bestowed 
on man is equally theirs; seeing, hearing, feel- 
ing, thinking, the sense of pain and pleasure, 
the passions of love and anger, sensibility to 
kindness or oppression, are inseparable chir- 
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THE CHILDS 

















From the New-York Observer. 
Cunning and Lying are Twins. 


George was only a little younger than his 
eldest brother. He was a well-behaved child, 
and generally obedient to his parents. But 
George had one fault. He was cunning. 
Some boys think this shows smartness, but it 
s very hard to be cunning and truthful at the 
same time. George could not see this: his 
parents tried in vain to convince him that the 
little tricks, by which he outwitted his com- 
panions, were all founded on deciet, and par- 
took of a lie. So it came to pass, that though 
the school-boys all thought George was very 
smart, they called him a slippery fellow. 
True there is a great probability that the char- 
acter a boy has at school, will go with him as 
long as he lives. Pray then children that you 
may begin right. 

When George was almost nine years of age, 
he was sent to a neighboring shop for some 
thread, which was wanted in the family. 
When he went in there, he found two or three 
persons who were to be served before him. 
As he was looking about, he saw a nice, dou- 
ble bladed knife on the shelf. It was just what 
he wanted; he had been wishing for such a 
knife a long time, and the price. as only twen- 
ty-five cents. He had exactly that sum in his 
hand. His brother John would have been 
likely to have bought the knife without think- 
ing, and then run home to tell all about it, but 
George never thinks in John’s way. He did 
not forget that he had been sent for two hanks 
of thread, but,he looked at the handsome knife 
till he could not see any thing else, You know 
that we can think very quick; it was but a 
little while that he stood by the counter, but 
many thoughts passed through his mind. 

First he thought, I do want that knife, then 
conscience said, you must not buy it with this 
money, for itis not yours, them an evil thought 








acteristics of their natures as well as of our 
own All our experience and observation | 
tends to show that they are most useful, when 
least abused, and thus in this, as in every 
thing else, our duties and our interests are 
identified. Can it be supposed, then, as some 
have argued from the peculiar instincts of | 
some animals, as the alledged antipathy of 
the bull and the dog, and the apparent ardor | 
of the hunting horse, that they were created 
to be tortured? It might as well be contend- | 
ed that man was! Our original creation and 
theirs are both ‘ of the dust, and unto dust | 
we both return;’ but because they have no 
after life as we have, thisis an additional 
reason why their life that new is, should not 
be unnaturally oppressed or shortened, be- 
cause they can not be recompensed in a future 
world. No! God gave them their charter in 
their creation. ‘And to every beast of the 
earth, and to every foul of the air, and to 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
wherein there is life, I have given every 
green herb for meat, and it was so’—and it 
must be so—their right to the fruits of the 
earth is exactly the same as our own, viz., 
the original grant of the Proprietor: for ‘the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof,’ 
and not only so, ‘ all the beasts of the forest 
are his;? and so are the sheep upon a thou- | 
sand hills. 

Besides, ‘every creature of God is good,’ 
good of its kind and for its use, and therefore 
should not be wantonly injured, not even 


serpent, are obnoxious to human existence,— 
these may be destroyed, and it is clear in the 
language of the Scripture, ‘they are brute 
beasts, made (or appointed) to be destroyed,’ | 
and if there were not wise arrangements on | 
this head, the birds and beasts of prey 





progeny would consume the earth, 


| might not see it. 


| find you out.’ 


who subsist upon each other, their prolific | hoy 


there | said to his father that Mr. Benton, a neighbor, 


came, I can tell mother something; said con- 
science, that will be lying as well as stealing, 
wait and save your spending money. George 
was almost persuaded by this last thought and 
was turning away, when his heart suggested 
to him, perhaps the knife would be gone be- 
fore he could get money enough, so he asked 
the clerk to let him see it. Conscience isa 
faithful friend, but if we will do wrong, it will 
stop warning us. George bought the knife; 
but after he had it in his pocket it felt as heavy 
as lead. Oh how he wished it was in the shop 
again. Why, said heto himself, why do peo- 
ple hang things upto tempt us? if only I had 
never seen it. Many a one has asked this ques- 
tion before George—but we must be tried, how 
else shall we know what we are? If this boy 
had remembered God’s holy commandment, 
and prayed to him for help to keep it, the de- 
sire of having the knife would have gone out 
of his mind. 

‘ My son, you have staid long,’ said his 
mother, “why, what is the matter?’ for George 
was pale and trembled. 

‘ Oh mamma, you know the old shed at the 
corner of the fence, as I was going past a 
drunken man came out, and ran after me, and 
made me fall down, and the money dropped 
in the sad, and so I lost it.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the servant girl, little thinking 
that she was helping George out in his lie, 
that must be the same man that I saw asleep 
under the fence this morning.’ 

George felt relieved; but so far was he from 
enjoying his dear-bought knife, that he put it 
away in the bottom of his box, whence he 
He could not help thinking 
of it, however. 

The Bible says, ‘ A lying lip is but fora 
moment; and again, ‘ Be sure your sin will 
So it fared with our cunning 
To make his story more sure, he had 


would be agrisde of-them dying by ingles, had seen the drunken man, and made him go 


and their bodies would so putrify the air, 
that the earth would become uninhabitable. 
So that God sacrifices their lives, by millions, 
for the life of man, and therefore it is as un- 
generous, as it is gratuitously wicked in man, 
to protract their torture. 


Horses should never be put to severe work 
ona full stomach. More horses are hurt by 
hard driving after a full feed, than by a full 


feed after hard driving. 


away. One lie, you know, makes twenty. 
| Mr. Benton was not in the habit of coming to 
; the house of George’s parents, but it happen- 
ied that his cart broke near their gate, and he 
| stopped in for assistance. Mr. Benton said, 
'« I thank you neighbor, for helping my little 
boy the other day.’ As you may suppose, the 
| good man knew nothing about the affair, and 
'thus George’s sinful conduct was all exposed. 
| Was he punished? Yes, severely; but who can 





tell how grieved his parents were? They shed 
more bitter tears over his sin than they did 
over the corpse of the baby that they had lost, 
Do you ask if he repented? In one sense he 
did; he sincerely regretted that he had behav: 
ed wrong, and made himself liable to punish- 
ment, but whether that was the right sort of 
repentance, I leave you to determine. * * 

As you sail up one of our southern rivers, 
away off to the right).rises a gloomy building 
it is the State Penitentiary. Among its mis- 
erable inmates is a youth of respectable ap- 
pearance, sad, pale and degraded; it ts poor 
George. 














ON VISITING A CITY, 


We find ourselves possessed with a prying cu= 
riosily to ascertain the past history of the 
vlace—and the same curiosity now operates 
on the public mind as it regards the highly 
oucéesahel Establishment of 


OA'K HALL, 


and to gratify this great curiosity, I would 
“state, that the 


ACORN 


WAS PLANTED, FROM WHICH SPRUNG THIS 


MIGHTY OAK IN TRADE, 
IN APRIL, 1842, 
NEARLY FIVE YEARS AGO. 
The House, Nos. 32 and 34 Ann street, presented 
nothing im appearance extraordinary. There were 
then a number of establishments more than equal 
to mine, when I made so successful a beginning. 
The whole secret of my immense success can in no 
other way be accounted for except from 
THE QUALITY OF THE,ARTICLES 
AND 


EXTREME LOW PRICES. 


Every Garment and Fancy Article sold, brought 
HUNDREDS of PURCHASERS—until so im- 
mense was the rush of trade, that my PRIMITIVE 
Warehouse was not sufficient to accommodate 
them. Then came the additions in 1843, extending 
over an immense area of land,—and with all this, 
my establishment bas been crowded, overflowing, 
jammed. I ask —What does all this show? It shows 
THIS new feature of trade, in glowing capitals, 
that this project was one of no ordinary character, 
and speaks most eloquently of the 


LOW PRICE SYSTEM. 


The citizens of Boston and vicmity had been, 
(PREV10US TO THE OPENING OF OAK HALL,) 
SUBJECT TO 
ENORMOUS 
AND EXTRAVAGANTLY ‘HIGH 
PRICES FOR ALL KINDS OF 


CLOTHING. 


To whom am I indebted for all this patronage? 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
THANKS—MANY THANKS--MY WARM 
AND HEART-FELT THANKS—for the 
liberal manner in which you have supported me— 
and I have now become fully alive to the position I 
hold before you. I am determined to keep pace 
with the mighty advances of public patronage, and 
am fully determined to 


RE-BUILD 


and enlarge my premises, and cover an area 0 
something like an acre of land! 


OAK HALL 
IS NOW BUT IN ITS INFANCY 


AND WITH THAT 


GREAT MILLIONAIRE, 
THE PUBLIC, 


TO BACK ME! 
I SHALL OPEN AN 
IMMENSE RANGE OF HOUSES, 


SUFFICIENTLY LARGE FOR THE UNSHACK- 
LED MOVEMENTS OF MY 


GIGANTIC OPERATIONS. 


A contract having been entered into to finish a 
warehouse adjoining my old one, sufficienlly large 
to move into, numbered 28 and 30, my business 
will continue as heretofore, until] my premises are 
completed. The stock on hand of 

FRESH MANUFACTURED GOODS 

WILL BE CLOSED 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 


32, 34, 36 and 38 ANN-sTREET, 
BOSTON. 
OAK FRONT, DIAMOND WINDOWS, 
ENTRANCE 32, WOODEN BUILDING. 
April 28. 
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